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ADULT EDUCATION FOR FOREIGN-BORN AND NATIVE 

ILLITEkATES 

• >0 

By Charles M. Herlihv • , 

^ Stale SuperriaoT of .IduU Alien Education for MaaiachusetU 


CosTENTs.-AmeriCAnisra nml Anu'riiMiiiwlinii-^iKniflram Fi'.l.rtl mis.is.luln on sito of the Ihimiprnnt 
fduoittou prohlcm-Size of nntioniil illiteracy iirohlem anioiin the native lorn - A iintioiml survey of SIttto 
programs of adult education in HCJO— Federal leiwlorehlj) in adult eduwitioii— lleferontes. 


AMERICANISM AND AMERICANIZATION 

Americajlism embraces the ideals of the good citizen in politi- 
cal, social, economic,, and cultural relationships. The defini- 
tion and interpretation of these ideals determine the scope of one’s 
understanding of the movement of Americanization; that is, those 
programs and activities that aim to promote Americanism. 

It is commonly understood that Americanization work is. re- ' 
stricted to education and social service for the foreign born. The 
.^hool programs of. English and citizenship for adult aliens are 
generally^ termed Americanization'. Tlio school supervisors and 
teachei-s in this new type of woi4^ however, are the first to deny 
I diat tho foreign born are the only group that iieetl instruction and 
j help in learning the principles and ideals that govern the conduct 
of the good citizen. Moreover, the experienced Avorker with the 
foreign born realizes that we can not Americanizd immigrants until 
our native born practice in their daily lives those principles which are 
commonly understood to bo the distingiiishing marks of citizenship 
in the United States. Granting the' aim of this Avork to bo the pro- 
moting of better citi:fensbip, then tho correction of cvefy un-American 
condition may properly be termed Americanization work.” 

Consider our outstanding social problems in America torday. 
Ignorance based on illiteracy, due in turn to inadequate school 
support, racial and religious prejudices and intolerance, poverty, 
ependency, and all types of social inadequacies are certainly not 
united to ^immigrants. And the correction of these conditions is 
definitely a part of our national Americanization problem.** 

_ In our political life we have the discomforting situation illustrated 
m the national, election of 1924, when 30,000,000 citizens failed to 
J’Ote. The percentage of non voters in the native-born group Avas 
afger in several sections of the country than that of the naturalized • 
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citizens. This neglect of the highest privilege of citizenship by 50 
per cent of the eligible voters is a most serious phase of our Ameri- 
canization problem. * ' 

Tlie ' flood of trashy novels, magazines, motion, pictures,' and' 
plavs that is poured out annually to satisfy the low standards of 
'the American public to-day deservt's much' more attention from 
parents, educators, aiul clergymen than is apparently given. Raising 
the general level of appreciation is obviously a part of our national 
problem of bettering citizenship. 

The term “Americanization” is in disreputo among a large number 
of the intelligent leaders of the foreign groups in this country.^ This 
is due very largely to the utterances of those Americans who believe 
that the immigrant must cojiforin absolutely to certain fbced stand- 
ards of thinking and acting in the United States. Despite the 
fact that there is no agreement and obviously never will be any 
agreement as to tlie definition of these standards, it'vould be absurd 
for America to scrap the magnificent contributions which her im- 
migrants have brought not only to our industrial and agricultural 
productivity, but more important still, to the spiritual and cultural 
life of America. ‘ As a Jewish mother ‘in an English class in Chicago 
well said: ' 

Smuf nf tlio. tlunn-s taugiU. me in the Old World whieh I want niy Hiihlrcn Ui 
prosorvo ore resjavd for |)arcnts, the leadicr, and old ago. The tradilihn for 
thorniighiu;ss and honosty of purpose is also one fliat the |H!oplc of the New 
Worhl would do well (o follow. The race for snecoss may result in Mil>onlin.ilinf 
poligion, high moral staiulards, and tlic fine arts, and in considering mideriit 
gain as thn height tif jfhieveinent. ^ 

Are not the stuiuhirds of eonduet and the appreciation of the nob!e^ 
things of life as expressed by this immigrant mother valuable cod- 
trihutions to America ? 4 • 

Jhhn Daniels, in America Via tho Neighborhood, states that 
Americanization does noi mean rigid conformity or injection, but 
does involve the intelligent participation of native and foreign 
bom in Amcrica'.s upbuilding. • > ^ 

_ The aim of any sound Americanization program is to promote an 
.intelligent, loyal, united citizenA% The millions of immigrants who, 
have come to America in tho pl|st„ and those who will continue to 
come voluntarily in the future, have services to render and gifts to 
offer, ^ wo but understand their motives and treat them fairly. Th» 
ev.olving of American life and the raising of our standards of citizan- 
ship depen^on the joint contributions of native and foreign bom 
working together in a spirit of friendly understanding and cheerful 
cooperation.- Americanization applies directly to the immigrant, but 
the native American must sec to it that his life exemplifies tho Amen* 
canism which we wish the immigrant to emulate. 


editcation of foreion-bokn and native illiterates 3 
«ON.P.CANT OP THE LMMK.RANT 

Granting tho general dcBnition fhat Amoricanization has to do 
with promoting good citizenship for the native and foreign born 
we sha consider now the problem of edncation for imnii3s 
ee^cially tho approNiniate number that need school help 

0 immigrant can participate intelligently in American life unless 

Ltld® slieak a,;:?r 

Pn li a Tr** ***?*^’*^’ should be able to read ami write simple 
Eeghsh. Moreover, he should bo familiar with the iinportimt eras 
.\mencan history and the signifie^t facts in our national develop 
Neat. He must understand the form of our Govefiiment tbe du e; 

“enubfc Th ? n citizenship in our ' 

Kepublic. The ability to use English and a knowled-o of \nieric>in 

k ory and Government are not as essential for his 

as a genuine feeling of loyaltypto,tho United States No one can 4 

SlSv^mTst"^' in’" f‘'x'"'KS toward AmAriea, but 

Federal census shows the following: ^ c iya.0 

1. Total nmnbor of foreign-horn *. J3 7,2 7^4 

lota! nurnlx?r of aliens.. ' I! . 

3. Total nmnlK^r of illiterate foreig^iV,,^^^^^^ -1.364, 909. 

write in any language and {iresmnablv iiimNe to. 

read) " ^ ^ 

p . . , - -10 

It IS obvious that all illiterate immigrants who possess normal 
fw bo helped by attending English . 

li j"''® f" show lAat percentage of the 4 304 900 

33' ’’f’’- Undonb^dly man,, w-eli-edueated im^ 

Mdina of .3r T '"I ‘■“'“""''‘P '>y borne study and ' 

eaiinf other hand, most aliens, frohi non-English-sneakimr 

Xl 3 shT 33 ?-'‘' by inatructSn in^CS 

ttceot tbr, V attendance at evening classes by all 

P"-«‘« or correspondence 
who nan- 4 ^®gajdJe88 of eduontional attainments, any immierant 

cteSt amhorT L ■'cceive from the United &atcs • 

methnrl^ J practical information as to the 

Sint il* of naturalization. On these g^neml 

3 , 000,000 aliens need 

»(the United States? ^ ^ allogianco th the Government " 
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Number of ahcm< ami of fnrd^ii-bom iilitcratex, accorduig to Stales (1920 Federd 
, census) 


stale 


M:\lrio.- 

New llrtiiipsliire 

Vo^nuinl 

Musr#-husi 

UIkmIo lsl!\n*l, 

('oniu'ctiuil 

New York? 

New Jei'Si'y 

lVnnsy>\’ani:i.. . 

Ohio 

I n« liana 

niimiis - 

Michtpia.J../ 

Wisconsin. .... . 

Minmsola — 

ImvjK 

Missouri 

Norlli PukoU-. 

Fouili Pakota.. . .... 

Nebraska 

Kansits 

Pelaware 

•MarylaiKl 

District of ('oluniMa,. 
VirKlnui 


1 ^ 
1 AtliiU 1 
i aliens . 

! J 

1 

Foioigu- ■ 
Ixirn 1 ' 
Ulilcniliss ! 

* 40.427 

11,004 ^ 

M.MI 8 

13 . 74 f» 

. . 14 .‘ 2 f.:i 

4,837 

. - . 442 . 

135 , 7 *A 4 

. . ^ 7.007 

28 , MW 1 



03,131 

. ... Von, 120 ’ 

3 « 0 ,G 03 

* 27 :>nrJ 7 1 

u\,m li 

.' 4 i;.Mo; 

26 S,S 12 1 


H 

84 . 3 S 7 f 

U \ »hvj 

I 7 .:u 5 !' 

? 72 . ;V 91 

13 MW 1 

•JOl.MO 

70 , .W ; 

1 ‘KP 41 

'1 

3 H, 3 b 9 I 

. 72,040 

2 » 1,242 *! 

20. 070 

n,(XM 

. . . 37 , OAl 

17,009 J 

13. 710 

7, 'm <1 

7 . .MK) 

3 . 84 H 


9 . 4 <>H ! 

J 21 . 3 ‘> 1 - 

1 


7,104 

3,373 1 

- . 30 , rcu 

I 3 ,r )73 ' 

0 , m 

1 , 7*28 J, 

Kiiu 

• 2 , 1 M) ' 


II 


Slate 


West Virginia. • 
North rarolliia. 
South t'urolina. 

(jeortiia 

noritia- 


Kentucky..:.. 

Tennos.^t“i.‘ 

Al.ii'aina 

Mississli»pi.... 


Arkiinsj^s 

I.ouLsiano 

Oklrthuiiia 

Texas 


Montana 

Moho 

Wyoming 

roloneio — 

New Mexico,.' 

Arirona.... - 

l tah 

Nevada 


Washington. 


Adult 

aliens 

Foreign* 
born *■ 
ill^cmUa 

33, 382 

14,548 

1,772 

. 474 

• 1,M>4 

391 

3i 873 

861 

U^44<i 

2.657 

5, ‘272 

2.244 

3. ro 

1.263 

3,04.9 

1,893 

2.0CO 

1,057 

2,385 

1,143 

18,294 

9. to; 

1 0, 4in> 

,\456 

lG6,0rtl 

112.07 

J3,<V2fi 


fO, 700 

2,501 


*2.233 

.! .28.142 

14,224 

J 14,032 

7. IV) 

40. 7K5 

19,291 

1*2,984 

:I,504 

5,044 

1,241 

52,52ft 
r 23, l*2ft 

. 11.00 
MTJ 

. 231,071 

09.768 


Cftrc must be exorcised in interpret ing tlic above statistics on the 
number of foreign born reported ns aliens in 1920. Thyse totals 
have been increased by the number of now arrivalsymd have been 
decreased by the number, who have been naluralized during the 
five-year porio ! from 1920 to 1925. -The number of aliens admit ted 
to citizenship in the United States during the fiscal year July 1, 
19?_3, to June 30, 1924, was 150,510. Using this figure as as 
average, the* total number admitted since 1920 is 750,000, which 
represents approximately 17 per cent of the total munber reported in 
•1920. A deduction of 20 per cent from the total for any State would 
give a fair estimate of the number of aliens in 1925. ^ 

No statistics ttre available to show thfe number of illiterate foreign: 
born adults who have learned to read and WTite during the five-year 
peripd since 1920. • , 

SIZE OF NATIONAL ILLITERACY PROBLEM AMONG THE NATHT 

BORN ‘ ' 

• The native illiterate population in the United States by the 1920 
Federal* census^ is as follows: Native white illiterates, 1,242,572; 
native negro illiterates,. 1,842,161. It is significant to note that th* 
native illiterate group ^presenflfe 64 per cent of our total national 
illiteracy problem. Th/e total number of native illiterates in 1920, 
however, shOys a ^marked decrease as compared with the numbers 
' 1910 aud 1900. The 3,000,000 citizens of the United States whe 
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unable to wad and write constitute a challenge to American educa- 
tion. Ihe immediate extension of adequate programs of adult 
elementary cducaUon would insure a marked reduction of iUiterutes 
in theceusti^of 1930. • 

A'm wter of native illiterates, according to States 


SUito 




New ilanii^hiro. 
• Vormonl 


rounocllcul. 
New York:.. 


Ohio. 


Illinois 

Wisconsin. 


Minnesota 

Iowa 

M Issouri 

N*i»rth Dakota. 
South Dakota . 

Nebraska 

Kansas I 


Deliiwaro. 

Maryland.- "I! 

l)i>lriti of Columbia. 
VuTtinia 


Native 

while 

Native ' 
uegro 

< Stale 

Native 

white 

Naii\'e 

negro 

8.390 

i»yri 

G4 

33 

28 

VirRinia 

44, 324 

10,313 

.1 3,013 

North Caridiiia 

Soulli Carolina 

104,844 
38,742 
05, 790 

133,674 

1R1 

- 7, 7h0 

2,555 

f (leorRia 

lOi, ^£4 

. " 2, 2.V) * 

S39 

Florida 

13, 159 
112, 206 

^1, 110 
66, 030 

2, U27 

1,078 

1 Kentucky 

. ^ 28, 40Ti 
u, ruw 

5. 032 
5. m 

1 Tfuoessee a 

1 Alabaina .• 

101,809 
65, 394 

W, OVi 

79,533 

0|A ACM 

. dh, hi 0 

14,545 

MifisissiDpi ■ 

22,242 

«1U| CnA# 

2^813 

33. 7’jn 
. 27,929 

.. 30.907 


1 Arka^s.: 

Louisiana 1 . : 

Oklabonui 

12,715 

6v475 

10,476 

41,411 

81,957 

30,418 

80,643 

1,067 

914 

79,245 

205,730 

li205 

102,053 

87 

44 

.! M, 172 

1 19,449 

5, aS5 
H, 275 

2,203 

182 

241 
1,283 
18, 5 28 

Texas 

Montana 

Jdoho 

47.0fi0 

W yomiiiR 

Colorado 

421 

c8, 624 

66 

Ilia 

1, 307 
1,490 

16 

New* Mexico. 

25.519 
3 233 

OlV 

ooo 

35 

Arizona 


3,3GO 

556 

Utah ; 

^ *925 

157 

. 2.379 

dOO 

RO 

7, 179 , 

4,228 

Nevada 

09 

2,427 

15,3('i8 

540 

4.700 

35,404 

8.053 

Washington 

olS 

245 

v/rt*^cv/n 

Californii* 

1,990^ 
8 , 747 

^ 88 
1.579 

7B. 475 

122,322 1 

' , 


The social, ^political, economie, and cultural losses dUe to illiteracy 
can not bo estimated. Disrespect for law, disregard for personal 
and community health standards, ’ suspicion, ignorance, and an 
undemocratic point of view— all thqsp undesirable conditions are 
generally found m districts with high percentages of illiterate adults. 

A NATIONAL SURVEY OF STATE PROGRAMS OP ADULT EDUCATION 

^ IN 192^ 

' In .May, 1925, the Federal Commissioner of Education sent a 
questionnaire ‘ on elementary education in English and citizenship 
for adults to every State superintendent of education in the United 
btates. The questions asked in this report covered the following: 

1. State legislation favoring thia work. 

2. State education&l leadership. * • ' . 

3. State financial assistance. 

4. Number of local communities providing adult classes. 

5. Number of adult»students enrolled in 1,923 and 1924. 

6. State teacher-training help for adult classed. 

7. Present outlook for this work. * ^ 

Returns were received from 44 of the 48 States and fn^m Alaska, 

^gin Islands, Canal Zone, and Hawaii. J 

* Results of the queeUoimairo sonasr on » fniinwtng 
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The following summaries show the returns .according to geographi- 
cal districts: 

States that have enacted legislation favoring the establislmient of 
adult schools number 34, as follows: 


Minucsutai 

Iowa. 

MiPKonri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

\ 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Arkansas. 

Maine.. 

New Hampshire. 
Wyoming. 

Ohio. 


Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Teiine.Ngee. 

South Carolina. 
Arizona. 

Utali. 

Nevada. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

Virginia. 

Virgin Islands. 
Massachusetts. 


Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Delaware. 

District of Columbia. 
Now York. 
Pennsylvania. 
California. 

Alaska. 


States that furnish leadership for adult cduention in the State 
departments of education number 27, as follows: 


Alaska. 

Virgin Islands. 
Vermont. 

New Hampshire. 
Wyoming, 

Utah. 

Wisconsin. 

Di)?trict of Columbia. 
Arkansas. 


Minnesota. 
North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 
New York. . 
Pennsylvania. 
Ohio. 

Delaware. 
Mississippi; ' 
Maine. 


States that provide tjlhancial aid to local 
classes number 24, as follows-: 


Massachusotts. 

Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. . 

Nevada. 

Oregon. 

California. 

Alalmnia. 

♦South Carolina. 
Oklahoma. 

districts conducting adult 


Wyoming. ^ 

Alaska. 

Virgin Islands, ' 

New York. 
Washington. 
Tennessee, t 
District of Columbia. 
- New Hampshire. 


Minnesota. 
North Dak(>ta. 
South Dakota. 
Nevada. 
Wisconsin. ‘ 
Delaware. 
Maine. 

South Carolina. 


Massaeluisctfs. 
Rhode Island. 
Connect iaR. 
Pennsylvania. 
Califonria. 
Alal>ama. 
Virginia. 
Arizona. 


Local communities in which adult classes are conducted, reported 
V from 28 States, number 1,310. 

Students enrolled in classes for adult illiterates and adult foreign. 
*■ bom in 25 States numbered approximately 286,000 in 1924. 

States conducting special teacher-training courses for adult scheuls 
number 14 , as follows: * , , . 


California. 

Delaware^ 

8euHnftl(||kpa. 

New 

Arkansaa.* 




Wisconsin. 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island. 
Connecticut.. 
.Oklahoma. 


North Dakota. 

Michigan. 

Maine. 

Pennsylvania. 
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S(n\"os In ^Ihn «tn«lcnts recorded oliicially from the 25 

States m the o])ove survey^ there ore undoubtedlv 50.000 jidults 

r "w suin ’V”'; '“r a„:zi 

This jrnmd total of more than 330,000 ndnit students is the most - 
si|?mhcant proof of the strength of the adult elcmentarv education “ 
nit \ enient in the L mted States. Despite waning of public interest in 
Amoiicanization and the serious retnuichment poliev in pnblic e.\- 
pcndi ures, the school programs for native illiteniti>s and adult 
I < gn born have steadily improved during the past live veaiv and’ 

*ii ^^'‘*‘’*'”1 rensus shows (hat everv State’in (he Union has 
or,. . 10,000 f„roiR„.I,„rn adol.s and na.ivo ilH.ara.o. Thi " - 

to, r sia,ra „ dale have rcoegai.ed Uh. im,,„r,a,u-e a„d ihe nee, I of • 
pal.l,v-s<ho„l programs for adulla needins elcmentarv eivie ir,slr,u- 

,o,..,,.dmve,.,,aeled,IeoUh>lhmfavori.,g,histvork. It ia Mmdliea, t 

to rmre, limvever, that in oidy 27 of iheso Sjafes has the «ork heeil' 
mopiized hy the State department of ediieation as deservino- (ho 
terva-es of a supervisor on fnll time or part lime. 

le njpid (levelopment and e.\pan.sion of adult proRrahia in those • 
.ales vhere tranied leaders have been appoiiKed in (he deparlmenl 
• eduuitnm prove (he value ami need for pemomil leaden,hh, i," (ho ' 

pmn'led! Pi''f‘'ssi«nal leadership has Ixa-n 

Fmaneml ««1 lo local eonimunilies eonduelini; adult ehtssea is 
pmvided hy .7 Stales. The form of Stale aid varies eonsideraidv • 
Wf he Kciieral praeliee m most of the Stales is to furnish reimhniti 

!•«, uhieh has been copied in several Eastern Stales, is as follows; 

iMucl. otlS iLfalTv rr *’h « r 
mt ilor year, and on approval by thodenart- 

“ McnoXS 1:^1^“,'“*’ r ‘"sT'-'' iLractria . 

aul f “»“«>■ q«ite distinct from the workin day . 

. — . forchddren. Spec ial training is essential for good teachine ■ 

Lhw 8. Cli.^9, seoe. 8 and 10 S amended May ZT, IVa. . , 
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of adults, and the increasctji enrollment in States whc ~e such training | 
has bt^n provided is duo ini lai^e measure to ^ho indorsements of the j 
new t^'pe of teaching by the immigrants and native illitcnites who 
have been taught by trained experts who know what to teach, how 
to teach, and how much to teach. There is no more important at 
valual>le form of State service than that of training teacheis. Four- 
teen States offer stich training. Obviously, there is an urgent need 
for the immediate expansion of this phase of the* work in o^er} State, 
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EDUqATION OF POREIGN-BOEN AND NATTVE ILLITeLiTES H 

federal leadership in adult education 

From 1915 -to 1919 the Federal Bureau of Education provided 
oducatipnal leadership -foF immigrant education programs in 

States. .Mr. H. H. Wheaton ’and Mr. t/d C®.TutleT«n! 
dered valuable assistance to’the school people and i^pieshptatives' 
"rgsDizatio^s who Were interested in improving the then 
1 mited programs of Americanization. This work of the bureau was 
^s^ntinued soon after |he war, owing to financial retrenchments. 

se lools sulfcred when Federal direction was withdrawn and 
espeeia y in 1019, when public op|jik>u had been educated as to (ho 

111 subietr"'“‘“‘'“" Propaganda on 

The State and local directors of school programs for aliens in 1920 

S'^i^t “V" ‘>■0 National Education Association 

T e outstanding aim of this organization has been "to seeure Federal 
eduea lonal direction for this work. The department of immigiTt 
efiueation was enlarged in 1924 to include the supervisora^d 
teachers of native ilhterates; and the name was changed to the 
National Department of Adult Education of the N. E A At the 
1925 nieetiug of this department in IndianapoIisf;re„l„tio„fwfr^ ‘ 
adopted indorsing the recently announced competitive examination 
foi the posi(ioii.<if specialist iu adult education in the United States 
Bupu of Education. The appointment of such a specialist will 
undouhteiUy strengthen the work nationally and will insure' the 

n'r„r;of Hth "T ‘ P^grhms in the laige 

number of States where the ambitious iliiteraCe and immigrant have 

.no opimrtunity for learning English and'preparipg for eitfzensliip. ’ 

The minigration restriction, laws of 1924 have cut down consider- 

ably the number of now immigrants to be admitted to the United 

(ino^ «0“wquently the ndmber needing instruo- 

on in English and citizenship. Attention is called, however^to 
three significant considerations, as follows: ^ 

1. Tlic mlralwr of iaimigraiit, admitted under the new Taw la 1924 waa 706 8M 

2. The total number of illiterate .foreign-born persons residinir in iha it’-* j 

^tfitos In 1920 was 1,763,740. r , ^ residing in the United 

4,304,900.*°“ 1»20 ™ 

Obviously we have a tremendous educatidnIH problem on our 
hand in the number of foreign born now here who need school help 
and an annual inlliix of approximately m,000 unddr the new lawS 

iS,t®on“®^ Of adult citizenship 

There is conlfterable misunderetimding in the minds of many 

Shi^"” *4 for further work. Sgrely the facto set forth ta 
•hethree cpnsideratioiis listed, answer this quesUoa in convincing ' 
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form. No extended reference will be made in this report to the 
educational activities of the Bureau of Naturalization, Suffice it 
to say that this Federal office lias furnished the public schools an 
abundant supf^ly of lessen materials for English and citizenship 
classes.- The schools have been helped also by the lists of names and 
addresses of applicants for first and second papers provided by the 
bureau. The school people generally have cooperated with the 
Bureau of Naturalization in preparing petitioners fw naturalization 
procedure. 

The present nutlook for efltcctive cooperation between all public 
agencies that touch the immigrant in his adjustment to the normal 
life of an American citizen is most hopeful. The schools can not 
accomplish this work alone. School leaders and teachers must invite 
and seek the active cooperation of every group of citizens interested 
in helping imm igrants to become truly Americanized. 

, * 

• REFERENCES ‘ ' 
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• University of Chicago, and Herbert A. Miller, professor of sociol(}gy, 
01)erlin College. ^ 

Immigrant health and the community. Michael M. Davis, jr., director of 
Boston Dispensary. 

A stake in the land. Peter A. Speck, United States Library of Congress, 
Russian section. 

New homes for old. •^S. P. Breckinridge, assistant professor of household 
administration. University of Chicagif 

Adjusting immigrant and industry. William M. Leiserson, chairman of 
labor adjustment boards, Rochester, N. Y., and' Now York, N. Y. 

The immigrant "press and its control. Robert E. Park, professorial lecturer. 
University of Chicago. 

The immigrant’s day in court. Kate Holladay Claghorn, instructor in social 
research. New York School of Social Work. 

Americans by Choice. John P. Gavit, vice president New York Evening 
Post. •« 

Summary. Allen T. Burns, director Studies in methods of Americanization. 
Lombard, Ellen C. Cooperation in adult education. United States Bureau of ‘ 
Edqcation, Home Education Circular No. 6. ' « 

Bibliographies on Americanization and illiteracy programs by: United States 
Bureau of Education; American Library Association; and Massachusetts 
State Department of Education, division of libraries; 

’ -"O ■ 


